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ris a long step from Damascus to Baghdad, and
Feisal found it such. Feisal and his officers
believed that Damascus was the all of their endeavour,
and he was not prepared for the lengthy negotiations
between the Powers which were to determine the
status of Syria. He had acted blindly, believing
implicitly in the good faith of Lawrence and his
promises, though he was not aware of the agreement
between France and Great Britain which apportioned
the Arab territories before they were won. His mind
was centred upon Syria, and he and those with him
gave little thought to the other facets of the Arab
revolt, and for long evinced but little. interest in
what was happening in Mesopotamia, If, in 1919,
it had been suggested that Feisal would eventually
rule Iraq, the matter would have been laughed out
of court. Feisal himself would have been the first
to lead the revelry, for he loved a joke.
The Sykes-Picot Agreement, however, proved to
be a stumbling-block to the rapid attainment of Arab
ideals*, and the situation as it was with the entry
of Damascus underwent some fundamental changes.
Lawrence's suggestion that Feisal and his two brothers
should be rewarded with Arab States in Syria,
Upper Mesopotamia and Lower Mesopotamia, was
found to be impracticable. It fell to the ground